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ISOL/.TED  SETTLEvEKT  AND  TiJC-DELINQUENT  LAJ^D 
.    I?j  I^OKTHF.KIj  MIN!:E£0TA 

SiJjnr.i"ry 

(1)  Tho  6,000,000  acres  of  land  v/hich  h^.ve  rovcrtcd  or  c.r';  cbout 
to  revort  to  the  State  of  Liimierutr.  bocr.usc  of  tax  delinquency 
create  now  roEpcnsibili ties  for  tho  State  and  counties  if  the 
result  is  not  to  be  the  creation  of  a  \:ast,  scattered  cjid  un- 
organized "delinquency  domain",  planless  both  as  to  adirini- 
stration  ra:d  coni:ervo.tion  and  future  dispositi or , 

(2)  Unrestricted  Gcttlor;icnt  on    pooi'  Irxd  in  r.orthern  Minnesota 
couxitics  hvs  resulted  ir.  many  case?  in  u?-isatisf i..ctory  returns 
from  the  land,  low  standards  of  living,  frequent  abandonment 
after  years  of  unfruitfr.l  effort  and  loss  of  savings,  and  th.e 
provision  of  public  E-.r\ices  at  costs  far  out  of  line  with  the 
existing  ability  to  pay. 

(3)  Numerous  examples  of  hif;,h  costs  for  providinr  r    .d  r^'U  school 
cervices  for  isolated  settlors  occur  throughout  tho  northern 
counties        the  costs    'cr  fmnily  being  much  hi.-hcr  in  tho 
spt.'.rsoly-.r-cttlod,  poor  Irjid  area?   bhan  in  areas  bettor  suited 
for  agricultural  devt.'lopinorit,  or.d  often  bcint;  1^        20  tir.os 
as  i^rvyat  as  the  tax  col  icC't ions  irim  tho  Icuaillv'S  roooivlr.g 
the  so r^r ices. 


(4)  A  study  of  the  progress  and  possibilities  of  agricultural 
development  in  two  poor  land  areas  of  northern  Minnesota 
reveals  that  settlers  have  not  be^.n  able  to  develop  farm  units 
of  an  economic  size^   or  tc  obtain  inccmea  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide adequate  subsistence  and  t©  support  local  government; 
atandorjnent  has  been  frecuent;  an'2  public  charges  have 
reached  almost  unbearable  proportions  —  indicating  the 
desirability  of  discouraging,  future  settlement  in  such  peer 
land  areas. 

(5)  A  ccmparison  of  tne  fiscal  problems  in  a  poor  land  area  with 
the  developed  agricultural  section  of  the  same  coiitity  indicates 
the  severity  of  the  problems  in  the  poor  land  area  --  increasing 
chronic  tax  delinquency,  a  rapidly  shrinking  tax  base,  hijh  and 
increasing  tax  rates,  and  a  tremicndous  rublic  debt  oLligation 
factors  which  clearly  point  to  the  need  for  controlling  further 
settlement  in  such  areas, 

(6)  A  State  rural  zoning  enabling  act  granting  to  the  counties  the 
power  to  adept  regulations  by  districts  to  promote  tetter  use 

of  rural  lands  is  reco:iunended.     Such  an  enabling  act  would  permit 
those  countiea  which  v;ished  to  do  so  to  zone.     Zoning  would  not 
be  mandatory. 

(7)  The  law  governin;^  r<:versicn  of  tax-delinquent  land  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  the  State  clear  title  to  reverted  lands. 
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lEOLATEE  SETTLEMENT  AND  TAX-DEL INQUKNT  LAND 
IN  IvO?.THi:PJi  MIIiNESOTA 

The  Rclc.tod  Problems  and  Susgcstions  for 
Y/orking  tov/c.rd  r.  Solution  \/ 

Introduction 

Over  6,000,000  ceres  of  Irnd  in  the  Gt^.tc  of  Uin>iOsot". 
have  rcvcrtoc  or  ere  subject  to  reversion  to  the  State  bcccusc  of 
tax  delinquency.     Those  arc  l-rjids  v/hich  arc  tax  delinquc-nt  for  the 
1929  or  prior  levies.     In  addition,  thcr^  arc  thousands  of  a?rcs 
delinquent  for  the  li'70  or  subsequent  li^vios  and  which,  under  present 
lavrs,  will  bo  subject  to  reversion  five  years  after  the  date  on  -"/hich 
thoy  v/erc  sold  for  taxes. 

Nearly  all  of  the  land  subject  to  reversion  is  located  in 
the  northern  counties,     hore  tha.n  4,000,000  acres  of  land  in  14 
northeastern  counties,  or  22  pciccnt  of  the  total  land  area  of  theso 
counties,  were  on  the  reversion  list.     The  figure  for  the  14  couniJies 
docs  not  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  reversion  problcn  in  some  areas. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  land  area  of  individual  counties  in  the 
northeastern  area  which  is  subject  to  roversi:>n  ranges  up  to  •14 
percent  in  Bcltrrjni  County  and  58  percent  in  L'^icc  of  the  'iVoods 
County. 

_!/  A c kn owl vi d f_.OTent  is  duo  Frafoasor  0.  P.  Jx..si::ose,  Chief  of  ^ivi^ion 
of  Agriculfcural  Eoonoi'iica,  Ur.ivorsity  of  Minnosoi»c,  for  advice 
and  criticisra  on  this  rojiort  ?jid  on  tJ^.e  studios  nado  in  LrJc©  of 
tho  Woods  and  Pino  Counties. 
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Eotv:-ccn  oTanuc.ry  1,     1935  and  Janufiry  1,   1936,  the  pjiiount 
of  uncollected  dclinqiK.nt  property  taxes  irx  Minnosotti.  increased  from 
182,328,979  to  v92,287,528,  an  increase  of  C'5,958,549  or  10.75  per- 
cent.    This  compares  vdth  an  iiicrcase  during  the  year  1954  of 
ill, 190, 812  or  15.5  pcrcoi  t   .  from  ^71,158,  167  to  182,328,979. 

Ta:-:  dclinqu.^ijcy  ic  one  of  the  chief  problems  in  the  north- 
ern counties  of  fciimosota.     It  has  already  couscd  the  counties  much 
difficulty  in  balancing  their  bud.^.cts.     Lomo  localities  have  faced 
real  financial  embai    .  r at ,  v/hioh  hr  5  resulted  in  a  steady  increase 
in  the  tax  burden  on  the  romaininp;  proeorty.     i;j.ch  of  the  delinquency 
in  the  northern  counties  is  of  a  permanent  character,  rather  than 
temporary  delinquency  resulting  fromi  an  acute  econoxai  c  depression. 
Taxes       re  paid  as  long  as  valuable  timb;..r  I'omained  on  the  land. 
IVith  the  removal  of  the  timber,   the  own'^rs  were  unt';.e  or  unvrilling 
to  continne  m^eeting  the  tax  burden  since  the  Ir-nd  I'vas  not  needed 
for  other  uses.     The  reversion  of  this  land  creates  new  responsibi- 
litics  for  the  State  and  counties.     If  the  rer-ult  is  not  to  bo  the 
creation  of  a  vr.et,  scat-trrc  d  cx.d  unergarisod  "d.^ linn;;. nicy  domain" , 
planless  both  as  to  s^rcjserit  f',di7dni£  tr;  t.' on ,  ceraervction  fn:d  f'utiiro 
disposition,  d-,.finit.,'  policies  mu^t  hi.,  t'ormulr-tod  for  the  clcssifi- 
cr.tion  --Kd  pvbli;-^  uko  or  dirooaal  of  ch.   1  r-h.. 

In  his  message  to  the  l(..gisl  .uuro,  uovcrnor  Bensen  stilted; 
"The  stage  of  c.cadcmic  discussion  on  mattcre  of  cofiscrvation  is-  'ast. 
Problems  affecting  the  use  of  tax  reverted  lar.ds,  forest  management. 


water  ccnsorvr.tion  end  recreation  i.rc  of  ii?jnrcir..te  corccrn  in  rlcJi- 
r.ing  for  future  long-time  nccdc.    Millions  ol'  acroc  of  Icr^d,  un- 
suited  for  agriculture,  frciU  vfhich  tho  forest  grovrth  and  other 
sources  of  incorao  hr.ve  been  removed,  ::.re  now  rovcrtinr  to  the  state. 

"In  rotrosp'jct  ive  see  tho  :nirtake.s  of  the  past,  but  unless 
ViTC  profit  by  those  mistakes  th-j  r.orthcrn  counties  will  again  be  o.z 
tho  thres}ihold  of  ar.other  cycle  of  discourage.T-^nts  and  failur  .c  5uc 
to  nev;-  eivners  on  the  one  hrnd,  ur.d  rciiO^Yod  efforts  by  taxing  units 
to  keep  these  lands  on  the  ::r:x  rolls  on  T;he  oth^r." 

Fxcessive  tax  delinquency  is  only  the  most  v-vidont  indi- 
cator or  result  of  serious  land-u?:u  mt,"  ad justments  in  tho  northern 
counties  of  Ivaniioscta  —  maladjustments  which  involve  serious  fiscal 
and  social  problems,  as  well  as  land-use  problems.     Other  indicators 
or  results  of  these  mialad jurtnerits  are  rural  poverty,  isolated 
settlement  on  poor  or  unfavorably  located  la:\d,  execs sive  costs 
for  r'>ads,  schools,  and  other  public  cervices,  and  cxtrom.cly  bur- 
densome local  indebtedness. 

Two  c:cti  :\5ive  reeorts  dealing  vrith  problems  of  land  use  in 
northern  Minnesota  have  already  been  publisher.      Tho  object  of  this 

2/  l  and  IJtiil  zg-cion  in  iviinnetiota:    A  ?tatc  ?ro;',ram  I'or  the  Tur-uver 
Lands 7    Tlie  University  of  Mli^FToFiota  Pn-ss.      1954.  (Tlie  report  of 
fi  ccmmittoo  of  oitieonc  .-.ppointcd  by  the  go\-crnor.) 
0.  B.  Jesnecs,  Koynolds  i.  Nowoll  r.nd  asnociatos.    A  PrDr:rara  for 
I^id  Use  in  Northern  Minnesota;     A  Typo  Study  in  Land  'Jv'ili7.a::ion. 
Tho  University  of  ?-inriusota  I'ress.  Ib35, 
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report  is  to  present  a  bri':>f  supplcmort  to  the  t^jvo  more  exbonsivo 
reports,  giving  primary  o.ttention  to  the     probleias  in  tw  o.roas 
solcctcd  c.s  being  represt.'ntr.tive  of  a  l'..rgo  portion  of  the  north- 
ern  ■.rca,  end  calling  attention  to  noc'.sures  which  might  aid  in 
alleviating  some  of  the  problorAs.     The  arc^s  oolccted  for  detailed 
study  comri'iso  14  tovji'.ships  in  eastern  Pine  County  and  14  tov/nships 
in  E0uthv;L stern  Lake  of  the  Woods  County, 

Descriptio?'  of  the  Area  Studied 

Pine  County,   located  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  State, 
is  on  what  may  bo  term.ed  the  borderline  of  the  cut-over  rsr.ion.  It 
has  a  totrl  land  area  of  904,330  acres  -nd  had  a  population  in  1930 
of  20,264.     The  1935  bnitcd  States  Census  of  Agriculture  r^'ported 
0,814  farms  in  the  county,  occupying  45.6  Dorcae-t     of  the  total  .lend 
orca.     Only  16.9  perca.^'o  ■  of  the  tot.'.l  land  area  was  devoted  to  crops. 
The  oopulation  of  the  14  eastern  toirnships  was  2,P51;   14.5  perc.nvb 
of  the  land  area  was  occupied  by  farms;  and  only  4  percoi.;^.     of  the 
area  vfas  devoted  to  crops. 

The  topogro.phy  of  the  ee stern  arue  varies  from  flat  and 
gently  rolling  in  some  sections  to  rather  abrupt  ridges  and  small 
stream  valleys  in  other  sections.    Approximately  10  pcrc.>:i;;c;     of  tho 
aroa  is  wet,  poorly  drained  sv-,ramp.     'I'he:  soil  ranges  from  V'ry  coarse 
gravol  to  very  heavy  clay,  li'.rg^  areas  being  charac  t<.  rl%cd  by  the 
extremely  gravelly  and  sandy  soils  of  doubtful  agricultural  valuo. 
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Lake  of  the  Woods  County,  located  in  the  extreme  northern 
pert  of  the  State,  has  a  total  land  area  of  561,440  acres  ?.nd  had 
a  population  of  4,194  in  1930,     In  1935  the  United  States  Census 
cf  Agriculture  reported  966  farms  in  the  county,  occupying  16,9 
per-.,v--..t    of  the  total  land  area.     Four  and  oi -;ht-tonths  perc; :  t 
of  the  area  was  devoted  to  crops.     The  population  of  the  14  south- 
western tomiships  was  602;  6,6  porc^'.  t     of  th'j  land  area  was  oc- 
cupied by  farms;  and  only  one  pcrc^  .t     of  the  area  Vv'as  crop  land. 

The  topography  ef  the  southwestern  area  is  flat,  A 
large  percentage  of  the  area  is  covered  by  a  peat  bog.  Scattered 
irregularly  throughout  the  peat  arc  relatively  smrll  ridsos  or 
is  lends  vj-hich  emerge  a  fuw  fe..t  above  the  surrounding  bog.  The 
agricultural  prcductivity  of  these  ridges  rroigcs  from  very  poor 
to  good,  but  evon  on  these  ridges  having  good  soil,  their  rcat- 
tered  location  precludes  their  use  for  farming. 


Scattered  Settlement:     Its  Relationship 
to  Land-Use  Pi'obleiw 

The  timter  crop  of  the  State  was  not  hcrvested  v/ith  a  Yiew 
to  keeping  land  in  tiiriher  ixoduction  permanently.     After  removal  of 
t]:e  original  timber  ^  it  v>fas  generally  assumed  tiiat  the  test  use  v/hich 
could  be  irade  of  tiie  cut-over  land  vfas  its  development  and  use  for 
agricultural  purposeso     The  policy  of  tiie  State,  the  Federal  Government, 
lumber  companies,  i-ailroads,  and  other  corporations    and  individuals 
mth  large  land  holdings  was  to  open  the  land  for  settlement  and  to 
get  it  into  the  hands  of  individual  cvmers  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  areas  of  good  agriciiltural  land;  settlement  was  fairly 
rapid  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  land  was  improved  for  agricultural 
purposes.     The  settlers  developed  substantial  homes  and  businesses  and 
a  permanent  ccm.munity  and  governmental  frameiAnrk  was  set  up  and  has  been 
maintained.    The  land  was  put  to  a  use  for  which  it  was  well  adapted, 
and  the  income  derived  from  the  land  has  be^jn  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  schools,  roads  and  other  public  services  which  must  be  provided  in 
an  agricultural  community  in  addition  to  providing  the  people  of  the 
comraunity  mth  the  essentials  of  life, 

T'/hils  the  results  of  this  policy  of  unrestricted  settlement 
and  agricultural  dovelopment  were  most  beneficial  in  the  agricultural 
areas  of  southern,  contr&I  cxnd  wostern  Ivlinnosota,  tlio  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing such  a  policy  in  the  cut- over  soctions  of  northern  and  north- 
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eastern  iviinnosota  pay  well  ho  quosticnoi,     Ef/'orts  to  promot:;  settle- 
iront  have  not  been  confined  to  areas  of  good  agricultural  land,  tut 
liave  teen  extended  to  all  grades  of  land  after  the  removal  of  the  tim- 
ber crop.     Many  settlers  have  boon  induced  to  buy  land  v/hich,  because 
of  poor  soil,  high  cost  of  clearing  or  unfavorable  location  v/ith  re- 
spect to  markets  and  social  facilities,   is  unsuited  for  farming. 
Among  the  factors  vhich  have  induced  settlors  to  tuy  poor  land  are: 
high  pressure  selling  mothods,  unfarniliarity  'with  the  region,  lack  '>f 
knowledge  relative  to  soil  typus  and  other  factors  determining  the 
producti'/ity  and  vrdue  of  land  and  efforts  to  find  cheap  land. 

Unr  J str:. .  ted  t; ttlemcnt  on  poor  land  h;.s  resulted  in  many 
cases  in  unsatisfactory  returns  from  the  land,  loi.'  standards  of  living 
and  frequent  aoondon;iX'-nt  after  years  of  unfruitfvd  effort  and  loss  of 
savings » 

Scattered  settlement  of  the  land  for  farm  use  created  a  need 
for  schools,  roads  and  othv^r  public  services.     These  services  were  pro- 
vided mth  the  expectation  that  the  need  for  such  services  would  in- 
crease as  farm  development,  grovrth  in  population  and  growth  of  the  tax 
base  progressed.     Public  services  —  especially  schools  and  roads  — 
wore  I'-rovided  on  a  scalu  ontiri-ly  out  of  line  with  cho  existing  nbilitj'' 
to  pay  in  th<;;  bolief  that  future  grovrtl^i  woul  i  provide  tho  means  to  pay. 
Heavy  debts  were  incur  n^d  by  the  tn\,'ns  and  school  districts  in  crdor  to 
pay  for  the.^u  early  developments.     Vifhon  settlancnt  and  farm  dt-volopmont 
failud  to  progro..s  as  anticipated,  and  tho  tax  haso  net  only  failed  to 
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grow,  but  instead  rtocreased,  the  tax  burden  became  excessive  and  tax 
dGlinquoncy  became  a  problem. 

The  figures  given  in  tJie  preceding  section  relative  to  the 
percentage  of  the  total  land  area  in  farms  and  in  crop  land  indicate 
the  limited  extent  to  Twhich  agricultural  development  has  progressed 
in  eastern  Pine  County  ojn.d  in  southwestern  Lalce  of  the  Vfoods  County, 
The  densit<,r  of  the  rural  population  in  the  14  eastern  townships  of  Pine 
County  in  1920  was  5»4  persons  pur  square  mile  as  com.pared  with  14,3 
persons  per  square  mile   in  the  coun'ty  as  a  whole,   3c8  in  the  14  north- 
eastern counties,  and  21,4  in  the  remainder  of  the  State^     In  the  14 
southwestern  townships  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  County  the  population 
density  in  1930  was  1  (,2   persons  per  sqap.re  mile  as  compared  v/i  ch  3,1 
persons  per  square  mile   in  the  county  as  a  v.holoo 

ooklO  idea  of  the  extent  to  w"hich  scattered  settlement  has 
taken  place  in  the  northern  counties  may  be  obtained  from  Table  1,  show- 
ing the  extent  of  the  area  in  "v^hich  there  are  10  or  fewer  farms  per 
survey  to'vmship  of  36  square  miles.     The  data  in  the  table  shcvf  uhat 
agricul'bure  is  of  only  minor  im-portance  over  large  areas  in  the  northern 
counties  and  indicate  the  extent  to  v/hich  intcrspersion     of  a  few 
scattered  farms  has  been  instrumental  in  keeping  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  out  of  uses  to  which  they  are  better  adapted.     Table  1 
includes  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  settlers  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  scattered;  it  includes  only  the  most  extreme  cases  of  isolation 
The  forest  fire  hazard  and  excessive  costs  of  public  services  which 
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accompany  Gcattcrccl  settlomcnt  d.-firxitoly  retard  tho  d-,volopment  of 
largo  areas  for  forestn?-  and  recreational  usog,  usos  to  vdiich  such  areas 
■naA."-  be  -far  better  adapted  than  to  agriculture, 

Effoct  of  Ccattorod  Sottl..T!ient  TJoon  Costs 

ic  i^eryicus 

TiiG  iieod  for  pifolic  services,   especially  roads  ari-d  schools, 
aris'js  as  soon  as  pe  rmani^nt  settleinurit  taJc^'S  place.     In  Minnesota 
tlio  organization  of  to-»\Tiship  ,'~ov  .mrfiont  has  follov/ed  sottlcmunt  rather 
rapidly,   in  majiy  cas.;s  before  to ".-vTi.s hip  go v.  rnrrcnt s  could  econorrically 
be  justified,     Tho  ir.ero  estatlislx-iunt  of  the  public  services  and  local 
goTornmental  units,  gives  rise  to  certain  rainimuiri  costs  regardless  of 
the  numbur  of  people  servedo     In  areas  "■he-'-'e  uopulation  is   sparet;,  these 
cosb  3  usually  represent  a  hea^^^-  p^.  r  capita  biardcn*     Ths^se  relr- tion^hips 
are  shovm  in  Tables  2  and  3, 

Table  2,     Hulati onship  Between  I'opul  tion  and  For  Capita  Costs  of  Town 
GoTTonmmt  in  f orthoastcrn  ii::nesot;..,  I'eZll  -i/ 


Population  of  to'''v'.:ship  :  l-,;r  capita  cost 


49  and  undur  ;  \iQ^26 

50-99  :  e,^a 

100-199  :  4.22 

£00-^99  :  3«^4 

OCO-S99  :  2,7? 

400  and  ovvr  :  ^^gS^ 


■■"3^    XTFjgriin  f  _r  l'On'.\_  Tse  in  •  y-tt.  .■  ■ir.  Him^m'^s  P«  ?-7i. 
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Table  5,      Rclationshin  Roir.voc;r)  the  I'Tumbor  of  Fxipils  ¥'^r  School  and 

School  Costs  For  Pupil  in  Pino  Covmty  ?urr:.l  Schools,  1935-33 


MuTrb'-r  of  pupils  p^r  school 

Cost  por  pupil 



b  or  f 'jiV'^r 

vl25 

6-10 

64 

11-15 

61 

16-20 

39 

21-25 

36 

26-30 

33 

31  and  ov:.r 

46 

In  Tablv   3  it  is  sc.;n  that  school  costs  per  pupil  d.^croaso 


viith  increases  in  cnrcllr;i'.nt  up  to  30  pupils  jx  r  school,     Thi>  group  "51 
and  over"  includes  scliools  vdth  onrollnents  up  to  100  nupils.  The 
schools  vrith  larger  •enrollments  have  more  teaohers,  ar^  aMe  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  pupils,  and  provid-j  specialized  types  of  services 
which  tlio  schools  in  the  lovror  enrcllmi^nt  groups  are  unable  to  provide. 
Thu  data  in  the  table  illustrate  the  po:nt  that  maximvun  efficiency  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  cpjinot  be  obtained  in  areas  of  sparse 
settlement. 

For  the  school  year  1935-36,  average  per  pupil  scliool  c-sts 
in  the  rur^l   school  districts  of  the  14  oastom  tov/r.ships  of  Pine  County 
were  $52  as  compt^red  ^uth  s?40  in  -Hie  ronaind  r  of  the  coun-b.'.  uUthough 
the  difference  betv/een  the  costs  in  these  rather  o:ctcnsive  areas  is 
quite  significant  (?12  per  }T.u  il),  th  .re  arc,  of  course,  much  greater 
diffcroncea  between  tiie  pjr  pupil  costs  in  individual  districts,  ns 
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showl  in  Table  o.     For  tho  c^cur^e  scho.a  yc,-.r,  Stc^to  r.id  contributions 
represented  69  percent  of  the  receipts  of  all  rurc^l  school  districts 
in  Fine  County  as  coripared  with  31  percent  raised  locally.-    In  view  of 
the  large  porcertage  of  school  support  contributed  by  the  State,  it  is 
of  vital  inportancc  to  the  State  that  steps  b-  taken  to  discourage 
future  increased  demands  for  school  aid  in  arers  not  suited  for  agri- 
cultural dovclopmcnt  and  whoro  sottlorr^ait  should  not  be  por^nittod. 

Typical  ezainplcs  of  the  excesrivo  goveriinental  costs  caused 
by  isolated  so fctler^i^^nt  ivs.y  be  found  in  easterx:  Pine  County. 

(1)     In  one  school  district,  tho  herd  of  ai:  isolated  family 
is  paid  >ff270  ;mnually  for  trmsporting  his  five  child- 
ren five  miles  to  cchcol. 
,  (2)     In  ax:other  school  aistrict,  the  hoad  of  rn  isolated  fa:uily 

is  paid  vl62  aiuiu:.lly  for  transporting  his  three  children 
lix^c  n:ilos  te  sc}i  .ol. 
(3;     In  a  third  school  -listr-^ot,  the  Stat...  and  the  school  district 
pcj  tho  hi--r,r<l  of  CM3.G  cMln  wi-,0  Utcs  too  far  frcn  the 
s:^ho:a  ta  be  tran;r.iorted.     Th*.  cjviual  cost  lor  boarding 
the  child  at  a  homo  one  r.ii Iv.  froti  tb,;  school  is  |144. 
Numerous  oxc,.inlcs  of  high  costs  for  providing  ror-.d  and  school  services 
for  isolated  settlers  occur  throvi.ahout  the  northern  counties.     Tsble  4 
presents  a  suTiir.ar-  of  a  nunbor  of  cases  of  isolated  settlement  in  a 
northeastern  county  v*ich  have  boon  provided  with  road  and  school  ser- 
vicGs  at  costs  which  are  v,iany  ti:nes  t]u>  taxes  paid  by  these  sane  families. 
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Thoru  appears  to  to  no  doubt  that  in  sonic  cas<jr  settlors  h^'.vo 
r!ouf:;ht  isol-:;ted  looationc  in  order  to  obtain  a  r.ajor  portion  of  their 
in  com;  fruir.  otato  and  local  ,3ov<.rnnonts  ns  paym^-nts  for  transporting 
their  ov/n  cliildrcn  to  school  and  for  r.aintaining  i-oads  that  aro  nect;ssi- 
tatod  or:ly  bocar.so  of  their  isolated  locations. 

Table  4.    AYorage  Per-Franily  Cost  of  School  Transportation  and  Roads 
and  Tax  Contribution  by  Typical  Isolated  Settlers  5/ 


Service 

Cost 
per  fanii]y 

Tax  levied 
per  fa-lily 

Tax  collected 
per  fojnilv 

School  tranoportati on 

(23  ftmilies) 

vies. 61 

^i;io.03 

s;.6.22 

Roads          (lo  fa!nili'.;s) 

90.83 

19,14 

7.03 

In  Lrike  of  the  IVoods  County,  over  7  2  percent  of  the  cost  of 
all  functions  of  locij.  (qov.,mn:ent  for  the  ye.-^r  1935  -v/ere  for  rcads  and 
schools.    Of  a  tot:.l  cxpt^nditurc  of  (^34,  993  for  roads  and  bridges,  75,7 
percent  v;as  received  from  the  St  vtc;  r:nd  of  $36,808  spent  for  schools, 
62.6  percent  can^e  from  Gtato  aid.     Slightly  c'.jr  56  ji-urccnt  of  countj' 
expenses  vras  contributed  b--  th..  State,     This  docs  not  include  a  paj'nonb 
of  $105,583  by  the  Sbatc  to  tlio  ditch  fund,  the  State  having  assunod 
practically  all  t^-c  ccnant.y  draina-o  ditoh  cV)li^e*:ions. 

Adcpbod  fron  A  J^'ro^rr.n  for  L-r.v.d  Vco  in  l^crthcrr.  J.Unnorotr.,  pr.  I'lf), 


In  the  II4.  soutmvGst arn  to-^ATiships  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  County, 
approximately  ;ii;80jOCO  has  been  spent  on  State  and  county-aid  roads 
from  the  time  the  county  wao  organized  in  1925  until  1935*     Of  this 
amount  over  $60,000  v/as  furnished  by  the  State,  and  sJl8,900  was  pro- 
vided by  the  county.     During  the  same  years  approximately  ^14.5, 000  of 
State  school  aid  has  been  received  by  the  area.     Thus,  it  is  seen  that 
the  follomng  sums  have  been  spent  by  the  State  and  county  for  the  de- 
velopiuent  and  maintenance  of  an  area  which  is  now  recognized  as  being 
unsuited  for  settlement  and  from  vfhich  already  existing  settlem.cnt  is 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  settle  elsewhere. 

For  drainage  |550,000 
For  roads  80,000 
For  schools  /455OOO 

Tot^il  1675,000 

It  is  estimated  that  the  closing  of  the  five  schools  in  the 

southwestern  area,  as  a  result  of  the  land  purchase  program,    will  ref^ult 

in  a  saving  of  approximately  ^Jj^OO  annually.     The  major  part  of  this 

saving  will  accrue  to  the  State,  since  about  60  percent  of  the  receipts 

of  the  school  district  covei'ing  tiie  area  have  been  received  from,  the 

State.    Special  State  transportation  aid  for  the  9o  isolated  school 

children  receiving  such  aid,  out  of  a  total  school  district  enrollment 

of  338,  will  be  materially  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  raovement  of  the 

The  111  southwestern  tov.TishiTDs  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  County  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Baltrami  Island  Federal  lend  purchase  project  v;hich  also 
includes  parts  of  Eeltrami  and  Roseau  Counties,     In  this  area  the  Federal 
Goverrjiient J  through  the  Re3ettlem.ent  Adirdnistraticn,  is  purchasing  poor 
farm  land  and  giving  families  living  on  such  land  an  opportunity  to 
settle  elsewhere. 
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settlers  froni  the  n.roa  and  the  closing  of  the  five  schools. 

There  wore  IG.S  ir.ilc  s  of  State-aid  ror.ds  njid  48  miles  cf 
county- a  X  (.X  TO  0.  ds  in  the  14  southwcctcrn  tovvnships.     The  nunitor  of  r.iles 
of  tov.TiGhip  roads  is  unknovni  since  nany  cf  i±io  roads  hearing  this 
desi^gnation  are  ir.crely  ditch  b^v^lks  ond  have  never  been  used  for  traffic. 
Since  all  settlers  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  settle  elsev/hero 
it  may  be  possible  to  elirninate  al?^  or  a  large  part  of  the  ro'id  costs  to 
the  covmty.     All  county-aid  roads  in  the  area  have  already  boon  rCTioved 
from  that  classification  and  no  longer  rccoix'O  ap-oortionn:ents  from  the 
gas  tax  or  count;;.'-  road  funds,     J>uring  the  pr.st  five  years.  State  and 
county  exponditur Co  for  roads  in  the  14  tcvjnchirs  have  avoragcd  $7,300 
annually.    An  amount  equal  to  this  sun  can  be  saved  in  the  future  as  a 
result  of  r.ovoment  of  the  settlors  frcm  the  area, 

Agricultural  D-.-vel  opmcnt  in  the  Poorer  La-id 
Areas  of  Northern  Liimcsota 


Data  indicating  the  pi-ogross  and  possibilities  of  agricultural 
development  in  poor  land  areas  are  available  for  frj:Tns  in  the  Beltrami 
Island  Federal  land  purchase  area,  includin,;;;  parts  of  Poltrnmi,  Lake 
of  the  IToods  end  Roseau  Counties.     Although  this  area  has  boon  officially 
recognized  nnd  dosignatod  b/-  comity  officials  as  being    svbmrginal  for 
agricultu  ir.l  purposes,  it  is  porhaps  of  no  lower  ogri oultural  value  than 
many  cfthor  ar<>us  in  the  n.ortlu^rn  oovnties,     Tho  d;ita  riven  below  arc 
believed  to  bo  roprosontativo  of  agricultural  conditions  in  imny  soc- 


tions  of  the  cut-over  counties, 

A  suamary  of  the  total  cash  incomes  of  289  settlers  located 
in  the  Beltrami  Island  area,  as  reported  for  the  year  1934,  is  pre- 
sented in  Tablo  5,     It  v^ill  be  noted  that  16  percent  of  the  settlers 
had  total  cash  incomes  of  |1C0  or  less,  45  percent  had  incomes  of  ^200 
or  less,  and  59  percent  had  incomes  of  ^'^SOO  or  less. 


Table  5.     Tctal  Cash  Incomes  of  289  Settlers  in  Beltrami  Island  Area, 

1934 


Inc  ome 

Number  of  Settlers 

percent  of  total 

1    1  - 

50 

23 

8.0 

51  - 

100 

22  ■ 

7.6 

101  - 

200 

84 

29,0 

201  - 

300 

42 

:                14  »  5 

301  - 

400 

44 

15.2 

401  - 

500 

25 

8,7 

OTer 

•'300 

r  49 

17,0 

Tctal 

289 

100,0 

The  propo^rtion  of  the  total  income  of  this  group  of  settlers. 
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Tvhich       3  obtained  frori  tj-.e  diffcrwnt  sovjracs,  is  shov/n  in  Tabic  6, 


Table  6,     Sources  of  Cr.sh  IncojT;  of  289  Sottl.jrs  in  tiio  Bcltram 

IsLcjid  Area,  1934 


oourcG  of  inoom« 

:  Amount 

;     ix'rccnt  of  to  til 

T'arms 

$42,441 

45.3 

GovornTxnt  enpl03nTiGnt 

14,104 

15.2 

Private  empl  oyn/jnt 

I  11,291 

12.2 

Einerg:cncy  relief 

10,022 

10.8 

h'.i  scellanoous 

0,340 

10.1 

I''ort;st  ompl  o^/F.Gnt 

5,489 

5.9 

Total 

92,6G7 

100.0 

Average  income 

32^,72 

In  a  study  of  the  i nc omu  s  of  1  .;5  settlers  in  15  t.;:viiships  in  Lake  of 
the  I'Voods  County,  Vf,  F,  Zauchc,  fomorly  chairsrai  of  the  Lal:e  cf  the 
IVoods  Board  of  County  Coranis sioner  s,  found  that  22  percent  of  the 
totrl  incone  v/as  obtairx;d  from  famin^^,  and  28  percent  from  governmental 
sources,  i}i  1932.     In  a  survey  conducted  ty  the  State  Depar-fanent  cf 
Conservation  in  1931-32,  covering  the  faTiilies  living  ivithin  the 
boundaries  of  proposed  State  forests  in  the  cut-ov(  r  counties,  it  v.-as  re- 
vealed that  only  17  percent  of  the  cash  inoono  of  tlie  settlers  vras 
obtiiincd  froin  farming,  and  36  pcro-mt  v.ns  obtiuncd  from  porcnuncntal 
sources.    These  studios  sliov;  that  the  inconv.  s  of  a  largo  pcrcontago 
of  the  settlors  in  poor  land  areas  arc  too  la*;'  to  permit  of  more  thrvn 
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a  subsistence  s-t  aiidard  of  lining,  and  that  it  is  neccssarj'"  to  supple- 
ment farm  income  vath  funds  from  othur  sources  in  order  to  live  a.t  all, 
Goi-emmiCnt  employment        Federal,  State  poid  Ipcal  --  and  relief  con- 
stitute "the  diief  aa pplemientan/  sources  of  income,  being  a  larger  item 
in  mxmy  oases  than  income  from  the  fcnrio 

Cash  income  received  from  farms  in  the  Poltramd  Island  area 
is  aammarizod  in  Tcble  7,     As  an  indication  of  the  value  of  this  area 
for  agricultural  p;;a'poses,  it  is   significant  that  93  settlers,  or  32 
percent  of  the  number  included  in  this  study,  reported  no  cash  incom.e 
from  their  fa.rms  in  1934,  v/hile  57  percent  reported  cash  incomes  of 
llCO  or  less. 

Table  7.      Cash  Incort;  Received  from  ^arms  by  2S9  Settlers  in  Beltrami 

Island  Area,  1934 


Income  from  farm. 

No,  of  settlers 

rercent  of  total 

■i-^ono 

$      1~  50 

51-100  : 
101-2'jO 
2Ol-3'0O 

Over  $300  ; 

93 
32 

40  i 

43 
26 
55 

32.0 
11.0 
14,0 
15.0 
9.0 
19.0 

Total 

289 

ICO.O 

Tabic  8,  shov/in'^  the  nvmbcr  of  culti'ratod  acres  per  fom, 
has  tccr.  computed  to  indicate  the  extent  of  agricultural  development 
in  the  area.     The  data  reveal  tlirt  26  percent  of  the  settlers  have  5 
acres  or  loss  of  Cultivated  land,  56  percent  have  20  acres  or  less, 
and  80  rercent  have  less  than  40  acres  of  cultivated  land. 


Table  8.      liuinber  of  Cultivated  Acres  Per  Fanri  on  2  83  Farir^  in 

Beltrami  Island  Area,  1934 


Liu.ribv.-r  : 
of  cultivated  acres  : 
r^er  farm  : 

I'J umber  of      n  '.s  ; 

Percent  of  "t^tal 

5  or  Ic  ss  : 

74  : 

26.1 

G-10 

:  "''^^ 

:  13.1 

11-20 

.  48 

;  17.0 

21-40 

i  66 

:  23.3 

Over  40 

'.  58 

20.5 

Total 

!  283 

'.  100.0 

To  deterrine  th-';  rate  at  ;.hich  acttlers  h^-'.;  brought  land 


und^r  cultivation,  a.  study  \r\s  :tndo  coverir^  157  settlers  v/hc  hon;c- 
steadcd  their  land.     Thv''  results  arv.  surirariT: ed  in  Table  9, 


These  data  shriv  that; 


Table  9,    Relationship  Between  Length  of  Time  Settler  Has  Lived  on 

Farm  and  Acres  Under  Cultivation 
(Based  on  records  of  157  Koraesteaders  in  Beltrami 
Island  Area) 


Years  on 

farm 

Number  of  farms 

by  acres  cultivated 

5  i-'r  less 

6-10 

11-20 

21-40  > 

-  Over  40 

Total 

Le  s  s  than 

5 

13 

2 

1 

16 

5-9 

7 

n 

3 

1 

13 

10-14 

3 

3 

3 

5 

7 

21 

15-19 

8 

6 

14 

10 

16 

54 

20-24 

8 

5 

7 

13 

8 

41 

Over  25 

1 

2 

3 

6 

12 

Total 

39 

19 

27 

34 

38 

157 

13  out  of  16  settlers  who  had  lived  on  their  land  less  than  5  years 
had  5  acres  '^r  less  under  cultivation;  9  out  of  13  settlers  who  had 
been  on  their  farms  from  5  to  9  years  had   10  acres  or  less  under 
cultivation  J  37  out  of  75  living  '^n  their  farms  betiveen  10  and  19  years 
had  20  acres  or  less  under  cultivation;  a.nd  23  out  of  53  settlers  living 
on  their  farms  over  20  years  had  20  acres  or  less  under  cultivation. 
These  data  indicate  tliat  moiit  af  the  settlers  have  not  been  able  to 
clear  an  average  of  more  than  about  one  acre  per  year.     It  is 
evident  that  farms  cannot  be  developed  rapidly  and  that  the  average 
settler  going  into  similar  areas  must  have  outside  income  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  for  many  years    after  settlement 


is  ;nacle. 

To  nhor.r  the.  tax  burden  on  the  settlers  v/ithin  this  area,  a 

study  of  tue  relationsiiip  betv/een  income  ard  real  estate  taxos  was  ::adc, 

covsrinr;  110  farm  owners  of  tlie  289  settlers  included  in  the  Beltrani 

Inland  study  in  1&24.     The  follov/ing  is  a  sirmnary  of  this  study: 


Number  of  settlers  110 

Total  casn  farm  income  .f;17j525 

Average  cash  farm  inco!n.e  159 

Total  cash  incsme  37,300 

Average  total  cash  income  339 

1934  tax  lev:'  3,991 

Percent?*  3  tax  le\'7'r  is  of  ;  as: .  farm  income  23 

percentage  tax  levy  is  of  \.otal  casli  inco;"..e  11 


The  tax  on  the  land  is  23  percent  of  the  crsh  farm  income,  and 
11  percent  of  the  total  ca.jh  incone.     In  view  of  the  small  incomes, 
it  is  not  srrprising  that  settlers  hi.ve  not  Dcon  aole  to  find  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  relatively  high  taxes,  after  family  living  and  other 
urgent  expenses  have  beon  met.     The  reason  for  hir,h  tax  delinruency  is 
evident. 

The  data  in  the  preceding  tables  indicate  that  settlers 
v:ithin  the  area  hiave  not  developed  sr^bstantial  farms,  nor  obtained  rde- 
quate  farm  incomes  and  that  any  assistance  vrhich  may  be  given  thom  in 
aiding  thorn  to  relocate  in  morb  suitable  areas  is  a  distinct  benefit 
to  them.    Also,  it  scorns  ev'-dent  that  it  wov.ld  bo  a  valuable  service  t» 
future  settlors,  who  might  jo  tempted  to  locate  in  the  area,  t'>  use 
every  effort  to  aid  them  in  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  those  settlers 
who  arc  now  being  aided  to  neve  out. 

The  population  movement  into  and  out  of  the  14  southv.'cstorn 
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tovnship."^  cf  Lake  of  the  Woods  Covcaty  has  been  significant.     In  1910 
the  populatiOTx  of  the  nrca  ■'A^'n.s  6  3.     By  1920  it  h' .d  increased  to  853, 
cin  incropso  of  1,254  percent,     Eotv.''oori  1920  "nd  1930  the  population 
of  the  cr  CO.  decreased  251  or  29»4  percent. 

In  eastern  Pino  County  farm  dovel opnient  is  v^;ry  United  as 
comp:irod  vfith  de\-el opr-i^nt  in  the  western  part  of  th.e  county.     This  iray 
be  shcYffi  by  conparing  12  eastern  tovms  ivith  12  ivestcrn  tcrv'ms  on  the 
basis  of  data  obtained  fron  the  1935  .'.  cato  farm  census.      The  c^aisus 
data  reveal  that  12,7  pe  rcen/t  cf  the  I'md  area  of  the  eastern  tov.ns  is 
occupied  by  farms  and  only  three  percent  of  the  ctoo.  is  devoted  to 
crops.     In  tiie  12  v/oGtcm,  tovms,  64e?  percent  of   the  Icuid  fxrea  is 
ocaipiod  ty  farmiS  and  21   percent  of  the  area  is  do'^^otcd  to  crops. 

It  is  e-^.ddait  that  a  lar^e  nu.'^bcr  uf  the  settlers  in  the 
eastern  area  novr  realize  the  area  has  limited  agricultural  possibili- 
ties.    Clearing  operations  have  practically  ceased.     From-  191P  to  1920 
the  population  of  the  14  eastern  tovjnships  increased  114  percent,  but 
between  1920  .and  1930  the  population  docre.ased  6,5  porcent«     The  origin 
of  the  present  major  difficulties  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pine  Coionty 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  over- settlement  bet'/reen  1910  and 
1920,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  World  War  when  f  .arm  prices 
vrero  high  end  the  urge  to  bring  more  land  into  use  was  groat. 

2J^    The  State  -Pam  Census  is  taken  yearly  by  the  local  as'sessprs  at 
the  time  the  .assessment  is  made. 
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In  'Txcrj^'  of  the  1  iiuitod  form  dcrcl opr.ont  v^ich  has  taken  place 
in  eastern  Pino  County  ever  a  considerable  period  of  years,  the  farm 
aband'viincnt  viiich  hns  occurred  since  1920  and  tlic  excessive  public 
debt  and  accompanying  ''cax  burden  v.^nich  must  be  borne  ty  the  lands  re- 
mainir^  on  tlie  tax  rolls,  the  area  does  net  -*-_^ipoar  to  be  one  in  'vvhidh 
successflil  farms  mifht  be  developcdo     Ilov^ever,  many  prospective  settlors 
do  net  Inve  a  thorough  Icnavlcdgc  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  deter- 
mining the  siicccss  of  a  ney^r  faming  enterprise^     P-^.st  experience  has 
shov^  this  to  be  true.    One  way  in  v.hich  public   officials  can  pre-.'cnt 
much  unvisv;  sottlem<:.nt  is  ty  dircctir;;3  pros;^xctivo  settlers  to  those 
areas  best  suited  for  agricultural  developm'^nt  and  closing  to  settlement 
areas  unsuited  for  such  developmente 


Problens  of  Tax  Delinquency  and  Local'  Indebtedness 
in  a  Poor  Land  Area  of  Northern  Minnescta 

The  tax  Lurden  or  taxes  levied  against  land  in  some  areas 
of  northern  Minnesota  is  so  high  as  to  cast  -uuch  douht  on  the  advisa- 
bility and  possibility  of  longer  continuing  present  land  use  practices. 
Eigh  taxes  may  help  to  force  land  into  undesirable  useSj  lead  to  the 
exploitation  of  no^tural  resources  and  bring  about  destructive  land  use 
practices.     It  is  equally  true  that  an  excessive  tax  burden  may  mean 
that  land  is  being  used  for  purposes  iA,''here  the  demand  for  public  ser- 
vices is  so  great  that  it  places  an  uL^,,arable  burden  upon  the  income 
from  the  land. 

In  Table  10,  the  1935  "tax  levies,  percentage  of  193U  'tax 
levy  delinquent  on  January  1,  193^?^  percentage  of  tiie  total  acreage 
for  wliicli  I93U  taxes  were  delinquent  January  1,  193^  and  the  per- 
centage of  total  acreage  reverted  to  the  State  in  1936  were  coinpared 
for  twelve  tov.Tis  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pine  County  and  the  same 
nuuiber  of  to-v\ms  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.    As  previously 
stated,  the  eastern  part  of  Pine  County  is  composed  largely  of  cut-  ■ 
over  land,   sparsely  settled  and  considered  unsuitable  for  agriculture. 
Much  of  the  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  improved  agri- 
cultural land.     The  marked  contrast  betv/een  the  characteristics  of 
these  two  groups  of  tovms  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  compare  tax 
burdens,  to  show  the  extent  to  which  tax  delinquency  is  an  acute 
problem,  and  to  draw  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  a  need  for 
control  of  land  use  in  northern  Minnesota, 
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TAPIS  10.     Comparative  Tax  Data  for  Tv/elv©  Tovms  in  th'--  Bastrrn 
and  T^'^elve  Toxvns  in  the  V/astern  Parts  of  Pine  County 


Town 

!  1935  tax  rate 
:  (nills) 

'■ —  

: Percent  of  1934 
:tax  levy  riclin- 
;.-;;uent,  Jan.  1, 

'-  

: Percent  of  town 
.•acreage  on  which 
:1934  taxes  were 

■  ^t.  *r  _L  J_  11    tl  c  i.x  o  ^ 

lOrtj.l«         X  y         J-  1^  %J\J 

: Percent  of  to'.'ni 
:  acreage  sub,1e::t 
to  reversion  to 

oils.      C  U  A  I.  _  v'iiJ. 
l,'~^    ,  l.Lkj  ^J.       J-  y 



\  c  rn   T  >  Hvn  <^ 

Arna 

:  203,7 

:  89.1 

■  ?%0 

73,5 

Bel  d-?n 

;  8C8.5 

;              99,8  i 

30.6 

Pruno 

129.8 

G8.2 

!              78  c  6 

40.4 

CXover  , 

102o2 

67.6 

:  71.3 

29,0 

Dpt.  for  til 

97,3 

78,7 

7;;.9  J 

35. 8 

DoEPy  ! 

275.9  : 

■34,5 

91,8  ! 

66.7 

Fleming;  ; 

18^,5  ! 

09.7 

07    0  « 

41,4 

Keene  ! 

185,8  : 

c7.8 

91,8  : 

43.0 

Nick or son  ; 

120.2  : 

88.5 

93.3  : 

56.1 

Ogema  : 

161.8  : 

71.9          ,              76.2  : 

39,6 

Park  : 

116.4  : 

79.0  ! 

86.6  : 

2C,5 

Wi  Ima  : 

160. 7  : 

86.0  ! 

89.7  : 

43,7 

Avprap"."^  « 

184,2  : 

85,7  : 

87.5  : 

44,4 

Wp  ."^  t  p  r  n  t  ow  n  f;  • 

P.I  y*pVi    Pt*ppV  • 

80.6  ! 

30.8  ! 

43.8  J 

4.7 

TsVOTPPTl  • 
J-' V  ili^Xl  « 

90.2  : 

48.8 

66.1          :  19,0 

1  U  U ifc     1  'A  1  IV  1 

94. G  : 

55.1  ! 

65.6  ! 

o'^,2 

nil  on     n  tp  m  • 

70.5  ; 

23.5 

44.2 

V  )p  *|  "1     f.  >•»  rj-tr  c\  « 

75.2  : 

34.0 

38.9 

V  ,  S 

Einckley  : 

77.4        :  25.4 

41.1 

3,8 

Mission  Creek  : 

36.9        :  11.3 

22.9 

2,2 

Pine  City  : 

74.3  J 

11. S 

17,0 

l.D 

Pine  Lake  : 

40.9 

45,0 

12,9 

Pokej^am  : 

26.9          J  32.0 

:.9 

^■'O'^k  Creek  : 

7.. .4  J 

13,8          I  21,3 

1,6 

Royal ton  • 

84,0  ! 

e.7 

!  14,5 

.4 

Averaf,e  j 

82,3  ! 

25.2 

:  40,0 

'\  9.7 

_p/    Tl.is  is  land  tax  delin'^uent  for  1929  or  prior  yoars,     DatR  as  of  Nov^r.bT  1, 
1036. 


The  averafre  tax  rates  for  the  1935  tax  lev^^  in  the 
eastern  tovais  vvas  18[|.,2  mills  as  coxapared  with  82.3  mills  in  the 
western  towns.     Betv/een  1926  and  1935  "the  average  tax  rates  in  the 
twelve  eastern  to^ATis  increased  129  percent,  while  the  increase  for 
the  tv/elve  western  towns  was  32  percent.     Tax  rates  do  not  necessarTj.y 
measure  the  tax  burden  or  show  the  extent  to  which  taxes  are  higher 
in  one  area  than  in  another;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
poorer  lands  are  generally  over-assessed  in  r-'^lation  to  better 
lands.    ,0n  an  average,  the  tax  burden  is  at  least  t\rzoe  as  great 
in  the  twelve  eastern  toivns  as  in  the  twelve  western  towns. 

The  tovm  of  Belden  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  effects 
of  atter.-ipt ing  to  develop  land  unsuitable  for  o rricult'jre .     It  is  a 
case  of  a  v/rong  appraisal  of  lan  l-use  ca^abilit  ies  <.     In  193'4  ""^hs 
town  of  belden  levied  a  tax  of  |i9s6i|-'4  on  property  assessed  at 
125,192.     For  only  one  i+O-acre  tract  were  the  taxes  paid  before  the 
date  of  delinquency.     On  56. .'4  percent  of  the  acreage,  taxes  were  paid 
after  the  date  of  delinquency,  and  payments  made  were  all  'at  "bar- 
gain" settlements.     In  1S35  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  tovm  of 
Belden  wes  only  l/u,  tliat  of  1928,  but  during  the  intervening  period 
tax  rates  increased  nearly  eight-fold*    The  present  confiscatory  tax 
rate  of  858.5  ir^-ills  prohibits  current  payment  of  taxes,    A  similar 
situation  exists  in  the  other  eastern  tov~ns. 

.  The  per  capita  tax  levies  in  1935  v/ere  on  an  average  about 
four  times  as  high  in  the  twelve  eastern  tovms  as  in  the  western, 
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ranging  from  $26.85  to  t299'l\l'r  in  the  former,  and  $13. 06  to  ■$24.79 
in  the  labttr.     Of  course^,  the  tp.x  levies  per  capita  are  not  an  accu- 
rate measure  of  relative  tax  burdens  betv/een  the  two  groups  of  tcV-Tlo 
because  of  the  different  in  the  nature  of  land  holders  and  population 
density,  tut  nevertheless,  they  ere  indicative  of  excessive  tax  obli- 
gations for  governmental  services.     High  per  capita  casts.-  inadequate 
service,  and  inefficient  adjninistration  are  common  characteristics 
of  local  governments  embracing  sparsely-settled,  poor  land  areas.  In 
such  areas,  especiP-'.ly  '^vhcre  the  govGri2;.ent  is  rapidly  securing  a  ne-w 
public  domain  throu;^}i  tax-rever cing  ]a^.ds,   che  development  of  appro- 
pritite  use  of  the  land  v;ill  pave  the  vrcy  for  a  rec:'^-:ani2ation  of 
public  services  and  local  goveriunent  'Thi  ch  will  reduce  costs. 

Table  10  also  shows  tax  di.^linqueiicy  and  liind  abandonment 
to  be  several  tines  as  large  in  the  eastern  part  cf  the  county  as  in 
tlie  western  part.    Nearly  14.5  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
twelve  eastern  tovms  i«  subject  to  reversion  to  the  State;  and,  for 
over  87  percent,  19^5^1-  taxes  were  delinquent  on  January  1,  1956. 
Tiiere  is  no  incentive  to  pay  taxes  on  land  which  does  not  yield  an 
incline,     "The  natural  tendency  of  property  ovniers  is  to  aband^^n 
unprofitable  holdings.    This  particularly  affects  tax  dolinquency  in 
Minnesota,  not  only  in  times  of  depression  but  in  times  of  prosperity, 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  nor- 
thern Minnesota  which  are  unsuitable  for  agriculture  or  any  other 
productive  purposes  except  forostation.     The  inclusion  of  much  of 


this  land  in  the  tax  base  leads  to  fictitious  valuation  and  only 

9/ 

makes  delinquency  worse." 

Accompanying  the  attempt  to  carve  farms  out  of  the  cut-over 
lands  of  eastern  Pine  County  was  a  demand  for  school,  road  and  other 
public  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  existing  settlers  and  the 
expected  growth  of  population.     Speculative  land  values  followedj  and 
against  them  Y/as  floated  a  debt  load  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
land  to  bear,   and  especially  so  since  the  hope  that  most  of  the  cut- 
over  land  would  soon  be  taken  up  as  farms  did  -not  mo.terialize .  In 
the  twelve  eastern  tov.TLSj  the  average  indebtedness  ■^'or  tovm  and  school 
purposes  is  IUJU  pe''r  $1,000  of  assessed  vali;at:jon,  ard  in  a  number  of 
the  towns  it  is  practically  equal  to  or  more  than  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  land.     This  is  especially  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  present  tax  base,  on  the  average,  is  in 
reality  a  "dead  tax  base." 

The  toYms  of  Arna  and  Dosey  are  conspicuous  examples  of 
areas  in  vshich  excessive  debts  for  public  services  have  been  incurred. 
In  1928  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  toim  of  Arna  v/as  ^l6y,'}yO',  by 
1936  the  assessed  valuation  had  decreased  to  ^jj^jG^l^.,  Similar 
assessed  valuations  for  the  tov»Ti  of  Dosey  vrcre  |l65,9'-l-l  a-^id  |l4.5,828. 
Based  upon  these  earlier  valuations,  Y.es.\^j  indebtedness  was  incurred. 
At  the  present  time  this  indebtedness  exceeds  even  the  n'sminal  tax 


Report  of  the  I^egislative  Tax  Commission  of  Investigation  and 
Inquiry,     January  li,  1937 j  P«  59 • 
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base  and  far  exceed:?  the  actual  tax-paying  baso.  The  <sxtent  t-^ 
which  the  indebtedness  exceeds  the  yaluaticn  of  the  tax  base  is 
indicated  in  Tabl'=  il. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  toiras  of  Arna  and  Pos^y, 
expressed  in  dollars  per  acre  is  shown  in  Table  12. 

The  average  ind.^btedness  per  acre  f'^r  the  land  remaining 
or.  the  tax  rolls  a^cer  deduction        lands  reverting  to  the  State 
v!P.s  $9.62  in  Arna  and  $12.22  in  Dosey.     Si.  ilar  figures  for  the 
land  which  actually  paid  the  193^  taxes  were  C'-l»93  in  Arna  and 
$21.28  in  Drsey. 

Since  this  ind'-^bt edness  is  a  chargo  against  the  land  and 
since  taxes  are  a  first  lien  on  the  land^   it  dees  net  s^en  reasonab 
to  h'^pe  for  or  to  permit  further  farm  development  to  take  plac^  in 
these  areas.     In  most  cases  the  public  debt  chargeable  to  the  land 
is  more  than  its  agricultural  value. 

In  the  twelve  eastern  tcwns,  the  per  capita  debt  ranges 
from  $11^.71  to  $28'^i337  whil*^  in  the  western  t'^wns  the  rangp  is 
from  10.32  to  $39»60  per  capita.    Seven  of  the  eastern  towns  l;ave 
a  per  oapita  debt  of  ^loO  or  more,  while  only  one  of  the  wefitprn 
gro'i?  has  a  per  capita  iobt  -^f  more  thari  $16.00.    The  per  cftpitft. 
debt  is  a  measure  "  f  the  cost  of  bringing  la:\d  into  xir--^,  and  th" 
v»iry  higli  p'^r  oapita  if»bt  in  th'^  twelve  e-^ stern  t'r^wns  indioatps  A 
need  for  publio  control  in  the  interest  of  a  sovmd  land  utilicRtir>n 
policy. 
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Chronic  tax  dolinquency,  a  rapidly  shrinking  tax  base 
high  ani  incroasinf;;  tax  rates  and  a  tremendous  public  debt  obli 
gat ion  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pine  County  clearly  point  to  the 
naed  cf  coutrolling  further  settlement  in  the  area. 
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Suggestions  for  Working  Toward  a  Solution 
of  Soma  of  the  Land  ProblomvS  in  Northern  Minnosoto. 

Past  expcricnco  has  demonstrated  that  uncontrolled  private 
initiative  in  the  use  of  land  may  lead  to  improper  or  untimely  use 
of  land  and  consequent  economic  and  social  evils.     Some  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  o.s  a  result  of  uncontrolled  use  of  land  have  been  described 
above.     A  study  of  the  problems  and  mistakes  of  the  past  should  be  of 
considerable  assistance  to  those  whosu  task  it  is  to  develop  plans  of 
action  which  will  enable  us  to  cope  effectively  with  problums  novf 
facing  us.     Ir  his  message  to  the  legislature.  Governor  Benson  stated: 
"Intelligent  state  planning  can  be  delryod  no  longer.     iYc  cannot  afford 
to  stumble  alon,;--,  blindly,  not  knowing  where  v.^e  are  going  nor  how  we 
arc  going  to  get  there. 

"Our  lack  of  a  land  use  policy  in  Minnesota  cost  us  dearly 
not  only  in  treasure  but  in  wreck.ago  of  hum;\n  lives.     I  need  not  tell 
you  of  the  disastrous  results  oi'  efforts  to  develop  agricultural 
settlement  on  drained  peat  and  othor  land  in  northern  Minnesota, 
land  nover  intended  by  no.ture  for  farming.     Yh  do  not  want  to  repeat 
these  experiments," 

In  order  to  prevent  repetition  of  mistakes  in  the  settlement 
and  use  of  land,  measures  of  a  preventive  nature  arc  needed,     "".  sitivc 
and  corrective  measures  arc  needed  to  facilitate  adjustments  and  to 
encourage  the  future  development  and  use  of  land  in  a  manner  which 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public.     One  of  the  steps  in  the 
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devolopmont  of  plr.na  for  Tuturc  Irnd  ur-c  involves  the  clr.ssificc.ticn 
of  Ir.nd  r.ccording  to  its  best  uro,  on  the  basis  of  considcrr.blc 
o.rcas  r>.th>jr  thr^n  on  the  basis  of  specific  pc.rccls  of  Irjid.  "Bror.d 
land  use  districts,  each  rcprosunting  the  best  use  thr.t  could  bo 
Lic.de  of  the  major  portion  of  the  land  v.'ithin  it,  should  bo  esta- 
blished.    To  pick  out  small  pieces,  E?.y  forty  or  eighty  acres  each, 
'.Yithin  an  agricultia-al  zcno,  and  to  classify  thciTi  as  non-CcTri cul- 
tural would  be  a  us'.;1>,'se  rcfineirn  nt  of  the  plan.     Administration  of 
such  small  pieces  as  conservation  areas  would  bo  most  difficult.  It 
■,TOuld  be  equally  unv/isc  to  classify  as  agricultural  small  'islands' 
of  good  land  located  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  removed  froni  other 
sottlom-nt,  roads,  and  schools.     The  cost  of  rroviding  services  to 
such  'islands  '  v.'ould  be  far  out  of  urooortion  to  the  advrj:ta:rcs  " 

'  iV 

gained  from  their  use  for  agriculture. 

Legislat"  )n  nov/  on  the  statute  books  recognizes  land  class  v 

fication  as  an  essential  stop  in  the  formulation  of  a  IrJid  use  pclicy 

In  1953  the  legislature  authorized  the  cciuaty  boards  to  classify  all 

•  r>  / 
-  I 

l-~ji.d  of  the  county  into  agricultur'-.l  zones  and  conservation  zones. 
The  ant  states:     "Conservation  zones  slirll  be  i  r.  as  which  arc  to  be 
devoted  primarily  to  tinibor  grov/ing  and  ot^er  consorvatiun  purposes. 
Agricultural    -ones  shr.ll  be  areas  devoted  primt.rily  to  cgricultural 
purposes."     Little  has  boon  accomplished  und>  r  the  act  because  r;.o 

B.  Jesnoss  r.nd  E.  I.  I'oweli.     Op,  Cit.  p.  i4<5. 
1^/^  Session  La.vvs,  193 J,  Ch.  418, 
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provision  v:as  iiicludod  to  give  legal  for'-^c  and  sanction  to  tho  esta- 
blished classification.     The  more  classification  of  land  according 
to  its  best  use,  vrithout  regulation  for  directing  the  different 
classes  of  limd  into  those  uses,   cannot  be  nost  ofi'ectiTO.  legal 
provisions  for  directing  the  different  classes  of  land  into  their 
best  use  can  bo  obtainei  through  the  enactment  of  rural  zoning 
ordinances.     To  quote  again  from  Governor  Benson's  message  to  the 
legislature:     "Tlie  zoning  of  reverted  land  for  agricultural  and 
non-agricultural  usos  by  coimties  should  be  required  by  statute. 
Y'ihcn  such  zoning  affects  ste.te  forests^   state  trust  fund  lands,  and 
conservation  areas,   zoning  plans,  before  being  adopted  by  county 
bojirds,   should  receive  approval  by  the  department  of  conservation. 
Unless  some  system  of  zoning  is  put  into  effect  a  long-time  program 
of  forest  development  co.nnot  be  realized." 


apply  not  only  to  Icxid  reverting  through  ta."  delinquency,  but  to 
all  land  in  public  or  private  ovmcrship  based  on  the  suitability  of 
tho  land  for  given  uses.  y 


"the  crca.tion  by  law  of  districts  in  ivhic-h  regulations  differing  in 
different  districts  prohibit  injurious  or  unsuita.blc  structures  and. 


by  lav/.     There  is  a  definite  legal  procedure  for  creating  such  districts; 


I.3.-     Bassett,  Ed.warl  M.     Zoning;,     National  Municipal  League.  Iboc. 


As  suggested  previously,   classification  and  zoning  ceuld 


Zoning  has  been  defined  by  a  v/ell  kncmi  legal  authority  as 


uses 


Under  zoninr:;,  districts  c.rc  created 


p .  20, 
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the  regulo.tions  governing  the  use  of  Ij.nd  differ  in  the  soverc;!  dis- 
tricts.    Zoning  is  a  device  thr.t  gives  legr.l  effect  to  Irnd-uso  plfj'is 
It  is  a  form  of  socir.l  control  over  the  use  of  prororty,  rublic  rjrid 
private,   in  the  interest?  of  the  general  v:clfare. 

Zoning  has  its  legal  basis  in  the  "police  power",     by  the 
police  power  as  used  here  is  meant  the  genercl  .  vTver  of  the  State  to 
adopt  reasonoble  regulations  for  the  general  welfare .     The  police 
power  resides  in  the  State,     The  counties  of  J.'iriricsota  may  be  given 
permission  by  the  State  Legislature  thm;; -h      Strtc  (;nabling  act, 
the  power  to  regulato  and  to  restrict  chc-  usvi,  condition  of  use  or 
occupcjicy  of  land  for  residence,  recreation,  a.rriculrurc ,  forestry, 
or  other  p  Tposcs  in  t;hc  interest  of  the  ronoral  w'^l""'- re ,.     Under  such 
an  en.abling  ar»t    oning  would  not  be  mandatory.     Zoning  enabling  le^is 
lation  should  clearly  sot  i'orth  the  procedure  necessary  to  enact  loca 
zoning  ordinrji'^os , 

The  legality  of  rural  zoning  has  not  yet  bct-n  tested  in  xho 
courts.     However,  tliere  arc  ample-  precedents  in  city  zoning  cases  and 
in  other  cases  involving  pclico  pov»-cr  regulatior.s  to  indicate  that 
rural  zoning  ordinances  will  bo  hold  valid  if  they  are  reasonably 
adapted  to  the  prcser\'ation  of  the  health,  safuty,  morals  a;'.d  general 
welfare  of  the  community,     Zoring  regulations,  hoivovor,  should  be 
comprehensive  a.ad  "reasonable",  and  the  benefits  to  the  general  v/olf 
should  bo  sufficient  to  outweigh  5iny  curtailment  of  individual  rights 
In  reply  to  a  question  raisod  by  the  Wisconsin  Int. 'rim  Jomnirtj. 


Forest  and  Delinquent  Taxes,  the  Attorney  General's  department  gave 
the  follovring  opinion:     "Thu  county  zoning  ordinrjico  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  public  welfare.     The  cut-ov-r  areas  of  northern  "tVlsconsin 
spoodc  as  eloquently  agairst  haphazard  development  os  any  city  con- 
dition.    The  spot'cing  of  these  lo.nds  v/ith  remoto  or  abandoned  fanns, 
resulting  in  sparsely-settled  districts,  v/ith  insufficient  popula- 
tion or  value  to  support  reads  and  schools,  or  to  afford  the  coniorts 
of,  living  that  this  day  should  give  to  allj  tl\o  nisdirected  efforts 
to  farm  lands  rot  well  suited  to  agriculture,  with  resulting  per- 
sonal grief  and  social  lossj  the  f ar-reachin.--  economic  ill-effects 
of  stripping  the  state  of  timber;  the  fire  hazard  of  cut-over  lands 
and  the  fire  hazard  of  hujaan  habitation  in  tholr  midst,  all  cry 
out  for  planning  for  social  direction  of  individual  efforts  .   .  . 
I  believe  the  judicial  tendency  is  going  to  be  bo  recognise  more  and 
more  the  great  socif.l  evil  of  uncorrelatod  and  unrestrained  indivi- 
dual and  selfish  enterprise,  and  heixce  to  bro;..dcn  its  views  of  the 
pov^ror  of  government  to  plan  the  social  .:uid  economic  conditions  of 
the  present  and  the  future,'' 

Viisconsin  is  the  only  State  in  which  cGuntics  have  en:-cted 
strictly  rural  zoning  ordinances.     toveral  other  Str.tes,  however, 
are  considering  rural  zoning.  The  Michigan,  legislature  in  1935 
enacted  a  rural  -zoning  eni'bling  act.    i'.lroady  two  countii.s  arc  far 

14 /  F'  M".  Wylie  in  Wisconsin  Attorney-Gcnorr-l  ' s  Opinions,  ZO:  751. 
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advanced  in  the  proparaTsion  of  rural  zoning  plans  a:id  ordinances  undo 
this  act  and  a  third  county  has  started  similar  rroparatior-s .  'z.oning 
ordinances  covering  counties  and  subdivisions  of  counties  which  con- 
tain i-ural  territory,  but  in  which  regulations  affecting  the-  use  of 
l:.nd  for  agriculture  or  other  rural  uses  are  largely  incidental, 
have  been  enacted  in  some  counties  in  Calii'cn.ia,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  ■■jj^d  Wisconsin. 

The  rural  zoning  ordinf.nccs  ir.  t:/or.ty-three  cut-over  coun- 
ties of  northern  Wisconsin  have  classified  the  laiid  inro  two  or 
three  classes  of  use  districts;     forestry  districts  and  non-rostricto 
districts,  with  recreation-'.!  districts  as  the  thi."d  clv.ss  in  so:ne 
counties.     An  official  zoning  nap  showing  distri^^t  boundaries  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  ordinance.     In  the  forestry  rnd  rocroarional 
districts  only  those  new  uses  of  land  which  aro)  specified  in  the 
ordinance  arc  permitted,  and  all  unspecified  uses,  one  of  which  is 
farming,  vrc  prol;iibited.     Fcjnily  dwellings  for  year-round  residence 
are  specifically  proiiibitod  in  the  forestiy  district.     In  tho  non- 
restricted  districts  any  Irnd  may  bo  used  for  aijy  purpose  v^hatso- 
ever,  not  in  conflict  with  law. 

A  non-conforming  clause  in  tho  ordinance  permits  the  con- 
tinued use  of  any  building,  land  or  premises  existing  at  tlio  time  of 
passage  of  tho  ordinance,  even  though  'the  use  may  bo  contrary  to  tlic 
specifications  of  thi   ordinance.     Thus,   fumorr-  who  h'^.pi'en  to  "he 
living  in  restricted  ais\;ricts  are  not  coiiipe ."•  ..l-J  to  jjivc  up  .r..  ir 


homes  or  to  discontinuG  the  use  of  their  Icind  for  f?.rm  purposes.  1^/hcn 
Gl  non-conf oriTiing  use  is  discontinued,  however,  r.ny  future  use  of  the 
property  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance , 

The  objective  of  zoning  is  so  to  control  land  utilization 
that  in  each  district  the  p.ppropriate  uses  will  be  encouraged  and  ■tJie 
abuses  of  unregulated  exploitation  prevented.     Zoning  provides  a 
means  to  prevent  further  increases  in  already  excessive  costs  of 
providing  governmental  services  to  isolated  p'  ..tiers        to  prevent 
isolated  settlement  v/hich  results  from  uxicontrolicd  development;  to 
avoid  the  undesirable  economic  and  social  conditions  usually  found 
associated  v\rith  isolated  settlement;   bo  prevent  rural  poverty  due  to 
bringing  unsuitable  land  into  agricultural  use;  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  recreational  resources  of  the  area;  and  to  encourage  the 
developmoBt  of  forestry,  recreation  and  wildlife  on  Iraids  best  suited 
for  these  purposes. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  consider  "soning  as  the 
whole  of  a  rural  land  program  or  as  the  cure-all  for  the  problem  of 
rural -land  use.     Zoning  may  be  used  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  past 
mistakes  and  to  direct  future  development  and  use  of  land  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  designed  to  give  first  considorr tion  to  the  prom.otion 
of  the  general  Yv'"elfare.     By  giving  legal  sanction  to  land-use  plans, 
zoning  increases  the  effectiveness  of  and  insures  greater  returns 
from  other  phases  of  a  lond  progrojn. 

Since  a  zoning  program  alone  will  not  im;nediatcly  correct 
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past  mistr.kcs  in  Irjid  utilization,  reel  progress  nay  be  offectod  for 
promoting  sound  land  use  in  northern  Minnesota,  if  zonir.tr  is  accom- 
pcjiicd  by  tho  j^radual  discontinuance  of  isolated  non-cor. f orranq;  visos. 
Significant  savings  in  the  cost  of  government  can  be  'jffccted  through 
relocation  of  isolated  settlors  thereby  reducing  cr  oliir.inatins-  tho 
necessity  for  public  services.     It  has  been  cstimatoc:  tliat  a  half  a 
million  dollars  could  be  saved  annually  through  the  relocation  of 
tho  settlers  in  the  isolated  areas  of  ti\c  14  ncrthcastorn  counties 


of  Minnesota.     In  addition  to  tho  Eavin.^-s  in  the  cost  of  :T0vcrn- 
ment,  relocation  v/ould  pc.^rmit  the  cor.t ii.u jus  blocking  of  forest 
land  frc'.^  from  squatters  and  settlers  v/ho  arc  a  constant  fire  hazard, 
and  who  are  tempted  by  their  isolation  to  violr.tu  the  game  lav.-s. 


administered  in  such  a  v/ay  that  the  dosignatod  U3es  are  encouraged 
cjid  the  restricted  uses  discouraged,  some  adjustments  in  the  tax 
system  v/ill  bo  needed  to  encourage  the  desirable  uses  of  land  in  tho 
various  districts.     If  land  in  a  district  is  rostrictod  to  forestry, 
tho  tax  upon  that  land  should  bo  such  that  it  is  feasible  to  carry 
on  forestry  on  rll  Icoid  doomed  suitable  for  privauc  lort.  s  iry.  -f'-d- 
justmonts  in  tho  framoworlc  of  local  govcrnnontal  units  might  alco 
be  desirable. 

The  State  prograj.i  with  respoot  to  chronically  ro„\-^i^  l:n- 
qucnt  land  can  be  effectively  supported  by  zor.ing,  a^.d  ca:i  bo  nado 

1T>/  A  Fi-ogrrjn  for  Land  Use  in  Korth^.rn  Minnesota.     Cp.  Cit,  p.  266. 
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If  public  policies  which  affect  'chc  use  of  land  are  to  be 


...  an  effective  instrument  to  support  zoning,     Eoy/evcr,  there  is  urgent 
.  need  for  clarifying  the  legal  status  of  delinquent  land  and  for 
.strengthening  tax  deeds.     Provision  for  strengthening  tox  deeds  is 
a  prerequisite  to  effective  handling  of  reverted  lands.     The  State 
ccjinot  proceed  satisfactorily  with  a  prcgrc-jn  for  rehabilitating  re- 
verted lend  and  for  dedicating  it  to  desirable  use  as  long  as  title 
to  such  land  is  uncertain. 

>,"ath  respect  to  the  present  la-.v  govein^ing  reversion  of  tax- 
delinquent  land,  Governor  Benson,  in  his  nessagc  to  the  logisl.-iture 
stated:     "Under  the  present  law,   lands  reverting  to  tlio  state  are  to 
be  hold  in  trust  for  the  taxing  units.    No  one  has  been  able  to  deter- 
mine just  i/hat  the  legislature  had  in  mind  w^-cn  it  placed  this  cloud 
upon  the  title  of  reverted  lands.     Tho  Irw  should  bo  amended  so  as 
to  make  the  lands  revert  to  the  state  in  fee  simple  and  net  be  subject 
to  the  trust  limitation." 

One  possibility  for  the  State  to  free  itself  from  the  mar^y 

existing  difficulties  with  tax  titles  is  through  the  application  of 

a  statute  of  limitations  to  tho  period  duriii-  which  the  ;^tate's  title 

nay  be  contested. '   Such  statutes  have  boon  applied  in  Michigan  and 

New  York.     In  Michigtai  a  statute  of  limitations  provides  that  after 

six  months  from  the  time  tho  deed  is  recordoc  tho  State's  title  in 

tho  land  becomes  absolute,    .nd  no  suit  i^-y  bo  instituted  to  set 

aside  the  findings  of  tho  auditor  gciK  ral  who  inspects  tho  land  ' 

of  the 

upon  the  expiration/perioQ  of  redemption  with  rcspnct  to  the  legal 
bases  for  the  State's  title.     In  I^ow  York,  aft.r  two   .ears  from  tho 
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date  of  the  record  of  convcycncc  of  tax  deed  Ir.ncs,  the  rresunption 
becomes  conclusivo  th:-t  the  sr.lc  v:ad  proceedings  thereto,  from  cv.d 
including  the  asscssincnt  of  the  Irnds  cold,  ixrd  that  c.ll  noticor; 
required  by  1cm  for  the  redemption  thereof,  v;ero  rorrul..r  ;.iid  in 
ciccordancc  with  all  proviEion?  of  Icav  relating  thereto. 

Legislative  and  ncn-lc:;,isiativc  accier  to  case  th.:  burden 
of  delinquent  taxpayers  --  includinr.  the  abr ^3 t ion  of  penalti^c  on 
delinquent  taxes,  the  jostpOiicment  of  tax  sales,    -ho  extension  of 
the  period  of  rodcmption  following'  tax  sale,  provision  ^"or  install- 
ment pa^'ment  of  dolinqnont  taxes,  and  settlemviitr  for  fracisional 
parts  of  the  delinquent  taxes  duo  —    hcs  probably  Ixd  to  furtb.cr 
default.     The  assumption  appears  to  have  bee:',  that  it  was  better 
to  obtain  some  revenue  than  none  at  all.     Th.:rc  is  a  temptation  to 
postpone  payment  of  taxes  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  penalties 
for  so  doing  might  later  be  forgiven  and  that  possibly  a  reduction 
might  be  made  in  the  amount  of  the  orif:inal  uax  irrelf  by  t}-.o  ac- 
ceptance of  "bargain"  v. .ttj vis*    Fipcrl  expedioncy  has  fre- 
quently artpoared  ta  su^';'^e«t  chc  return  of  such  lends  to  th.'  tax  base 
as  quickly  as  posrible,  witii  the  faint  '■.ope  tl)at  some  futur>-;  revenue 
might  be  obtained  from  it.     The  prompt  t. ..xpayjr  finds  hinsolf  ac- 
tually di r criminated  af^f^inst  and  nay  yv,ck  to  ccc-  oc.  such  discrifi- 
nation  by  also  poc:  vpiniin?;;  i.ix  payuioj-b. 

There  is  considerable  jus tif ica.tion  for  acfci  cs 
to  aid  the  property  ownor  who  is  iu  st-svcrc  distress  ar    .       a  suit  of 


dcpres sic n conditions .     HowovGr,  the  same  acticm  v/h'-ch  has  served  to 
aid  such  proporty  owr.ors  has  scrvod  to  perpctur.te  in  a  lii£;h?.y  in- 
definite status  land  which  in  good  tiirios  as  vrell  as  bad  lias  been 
unattractive  to  private  o^»vnGrship.     At  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  emergency  action,  many  lands  will  bo  delinquent  in  their  old 
status  again. 

Exchange  of  lands  betw-een  th^,;  State  .":nd  indiA/tL duals  might 
be  used  to  encourage  settlors  in  non-r.g]  ^  ciibv^r.  1  areas  to  exchange 
their  holdings  for  tr.x-dclinquent  Iviid  in  arr  i  :.ul '"■urc.l  areas. 
Existing  statutes  permit  these  exchangof-,  but  l'..;causo  of  the  question- 
able titles  of  roverted  Icjids,  few  settlers  arc  f-.nxious  to  trade  for 
such  lands.     Exchanges  of  land  between  the  State  and  agencies  of  the 
Ferleral  C^overniacnt  would  assist  both  in  blocking  up  their  h.oldings 
to  obtain  more  continuous  units  and  more  effective  administration. 

Delay  in  the  solution  of  the  problons  arising  out  of 
scattered  settlem.cnt  and  tax- delinquent  land  will  only  add  to  the 
difficulties.    A  sound  solution  will  require  the  closest  cooperaticr. 
of  State  and  local  autnoritios  with  the  local  residents.     The  sug- 
gesticns  made  herein  call  for  just  this  cooperative  effort  to  pre- 
moto  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  :.-roas  affected  and  cf  the  State 
as  a  whole. 
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